view unless it is dictated by self-interest. This self-
interest, however, is guided by the British tradition
of not forfeiting the sympathies of those whom they
govern or of other powerful nations of the world.
The old myth that a change of ministers or a
shift of power among the parties in the Parliament
can bring about a change in the essentials of imperial
policy stands long since exploded. It may be that a
Churchill may provide a reactionary urge or a Ram-
say MacDonald, a liberal one. But in the end the
results are not likely to be very different. The poli-
cies will be guided by the possessive t sense which
characterises the subconscious political mind in Bri-
tain. In this view, therefore, whether Mr. Churchill
remains the Prime Minister after the war or not, can-
not make much difference except that the reactionary
attitude of such an aggressive leader towards India
may create greater difficulties. The deciding factor
would really be the large number of younger Conser-
vatives who now dominate the Parliament and who
have a wider vision than those who have been brought,
up in the die-hard Tory tradition of the last genera-
tion. This younger Conservative mind in England i&
genuinely perturbed over India. But it cannot think"
in terms of India being allowed the power or the
opportunity to drift out of the ambit of the British
Empire.
It appears an impossibility that a man like Sir-
Stafford Cripps, with his great sympathy for India
but without any party behind him, can influence this
policy. He dominated in 1942 only by reason of his
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